second office under the Government, when he was
but five and thirty years of age. There was noth-
ing for him to gain from a division of the Union;
the Presidency, perhaps, if the Union continued un-
divided. But he could not resist the onrush of dis-
unionism, went with the South, which he served
first in the field and later as Confederate Secretary
of War, and after a few years of self-imposed exile
in Europe returned to Kentucky to die at four and
fifty, a defeated and disappointed old man.

The adjoining state of Tennessee was repre-
sented in the Senate by one of the most problematic
characters in American history. With my father,
who remained his friend through life, he had entered
the state legislature in 1835, and having served ten
years in the lower House of Congress, and four
years as governor of Tennessee he came back in
1857 to the National Capital, a member of the
Upper House. He was Andrew Johnson.

I knew him from my childhood. Thrice that I
can recall I saw him weep; never did I see him
laugh. Life had been very serious, albeit very suc-
cessful, to him. Of unknown parentage, the wife
he had married before he was one and twenty had

taught him to read.   Yet at six and twenty he was
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